CO-OPERATIVE  CONGEE SS— DERBY— 1884. 


A  SEBMON 

PREACHED  IN 


ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH,'  DERBY, 


On  Whit- Sunday  Afternoon ,  June  1st, 


BY  THE 

RIGHT  REY.  DR.  RIDDING, 


LORD  BISHOP  OF  SOUTHWELL. 


ISSUED  BY 

HE  Central  Co-operative  Board,  City  Buildings,  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester. 


SERMON 


BY  THE 


BIGHT  BEY.  HR-  BIDDING,  D.D., 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  SOUTHWELL, 

On  Whit-Sunday  Afternoon ,  June  1st,  1884. 


There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit  (1st  Corinthians,  xii.,  4.) 

We  have  met  here  on  the  day  on  which  the  Church  commemorates 
the  outpouring  of  God’s  spirit  on  Christians  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
words  of  the  old  prophet  Joel,  “  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  those  days, 
saith  God  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  on  all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and 
your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions 
and  vour  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  and  on  thy  servants  and  on  thy 
handmaidens  I  will  pour  out  in  those  days  of  my  spirit.  The  spmt 
should  not  be  limited  to  prophet  or  priest,  hut  be  poured  out  on  all 
flesh  or  as  St.  Paul  figures  it  in  the  passage  containing  my  text,  the 
spirit  should  he  the  life  of  the  whole  body  in  all  its  members,  making 
all  the  works  of  every  member,  diverse  in  their  operations  as  they 
would  he,  to  he  done  in  the  same  uniting  spirit.  Every  act  of  every 
one  was  to  be  transformed  by  this  Holy  Spirit  from  being  heathen  to 
be  Christian,  and  the  reality  of  Christian  life  and.  religion  was  to  be 
looked  for  and  found,  not  in  prayer  only  and  worship  and  churcl^  and 
ministers,  but  in  every  part  of  daily  life  and  woik.  We  come  to 
worship  God,  to  raise  our  lives,  to  feed  our  souls  with  woids  and 
thoughts  of  God,  that  His  thoughts  and  words  may  he  our  thoughts 
and  words,  not  only  when  they  are  said  to  us  and  for  us  and  with  ns 
but  when  we  would  say  and  think  them  for  ourselves,  in  our  ownreal 
dailv  personal  lives.  His  spirit  is  to  convert  us  ourselves.  Make 
the  tree  good,  and  the  fruit  will  he  good,”  is  the  only  true 
parable  of  good  acts.  They  must  be  good  as  the  natural  and 
constant  outcome  of  the  heart  of  the  man  converted  by  the  en- 
srafted  word  of  God.  We  come  here,  however,  to  think  of  one  special 
form  of  Christian  spirit— the  form  of  working  together  for  "ood;“ld 
this  is  so  much  the  motto  of  your  Congress  that  it  would  be  a  waste  ot 
vonr  attenUon  to  speak  of  it.  To  work  together,  not  in  separate 
rivalries— to  co-operate,  not  to  conflict— to  band  together  as  a  stiengtli 
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for  mutual  help  and  advantage,  not  for  grasping  opposition,  is  the  very 
spirit  of  your  name  and  union — the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  which  is  the 
basis  of  Christian  community.  But  in  these  Christian  aims  lie,  more 
or  less  consciously,  the  idea  of  raising  to  their  true  place  the  work 
and  life  of  working  men.  You  are  not  seeking  merely  to  redistribute 
money  profits  on  small  daily  transactions,  helpful  as  such  daily  small 
profits  are  to  you  ;  nor  even  merely  to  develope  that  habit  of  thrift,  and 
providence,  and  self-denial,  which  past  generations  of  less  educated 
and  thoughtful  men  have  so  much  needed,  and  which  still  need  so 
much  to  be  developed  where  men  are  still  thoughtless  and  uneducated. 
These  are  two  great  steps  towards  that  material  well-being  which  is  the 
starting  point  for  our  mental  and  moral  enjoyment  and  elevation.  It 
is,  I  imagine,  a  question  whether  these  are  or  are  not  the  highest  stages 
in  the  evolution  of  your  position  which  can  be  reached  and  maintained 
without  fresh  development  both  of  individual  powers  in  leaders  and  of 
community  of  spirit  in  the  body.  But  they  are  not  the  highest  aims, 
even  if  those  higher  aims  may  seem  at  present  visionary.  You  desire 
to  make  the  life  of  a  workman  the  life  of  a  man — a  man  that  does  not 
live  only  for  meat  and  drink,  but  who  desires  to  find  in  his  life  and  work 
a  satisfaction  to  his  higher  human  faculties,  social,  mental,  and  moral ; 
to  make  his  position  in  his  work  satisfy  him  as  a  free  citizen,  his 
employment  in  his  work  satisfy  him  as  an  interest  to  his  mind,  his 
aims  in  his  work  satisfy  him  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  being.  High 
aims  inspire  leaders,  and  give  life  to  movements.  They  sound  visionary 
so  long  as  they  are  out  of  the  range  of  men’s  capacity.  They  are 
visionary  if  men  hope  to  get  them  then.  Haste  after  the  visionary 
is  the  worst  delay  to  the  practical.  Distant  aims  must  be  reached  by 
gradual  stages.  Yet  high  aims  are  creative  ideas  too.  In  what  I  say, 
I  may  seem  imperfectly  initiated.  I  cannot  claim  to  be  more  than  a 
fair  representative  of  general  knowledge,  such  as  the  mass  of  men  who 
have  to  vote,  or  legislate,  or  form  public  opinion  possess.  My  interest 
in  your  projects  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Maurice  and  Kingsley’s  early 
movements,  and  I  learnt  in  them  the  use  and  the  harm  of  visionary 
aims.  The  value  of  creative  ideas  depends  upon  farsighted  patience 
in  shaping  them,  and  on  consolidating  direction  of  self-control.  They 
may  inspire  great  movements.  They  may  disperse  as  foolish  dreams. 
The  chief  work  of  consolidating  direction  is  to  see  main  stages  for 
gradual  progress  towards  the  end,  to  build  bridges,  but  not  in  the  air. 
Great  movements  must  not  only  have  big  aims — children  make  the  big¬ 
gest  aims — but  they  must  have  also  power  and  spirit,  mind  and  tem¬ 
per  ;  motive  power  may  exist  in  plenty,  but  without  the  temper  and  spirit 
to  gain  acceptance,  that  motive  power  may  only  create  opposition  and 
not  consolidate  progress.  It  is  always  a  chief  difficulty  to  estimate 
the  adequacy  of  the  mind  and  power  available  for  a  given  object. 
Experience  judges  it  by  the  instinct  of  practised  knowledge.  Inexperi¬ 
ence  has  to  learn  by  failure  and  suffering.  You  want  to  have  a  more 
established,  a  more  independent  position,  in  your  work  You  want  to 
have  the  interest  of  your  work  less,  instead  of  more  and  more,  degraded 
to  mechanical  monotony.  You  want  to  have  hopes  and  openings,  and 
possibilities  before  you  to  sustain  endurance  and  encourage  progress. 
These  aims  are  not  only,  you  feel,  right  and  reasonable  for  you,  but 
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they  are  true  and  good  for  the  nation’s  work  and  the  nation’s  society. 
It  is  so.  Happiness  in  work  is  the  wisest  thing  for  a  nation  to  create, 
for  a  man  to  enjoy.  Work  may  be  very  hard  and  very  continuous,  and 
yet  he  very  happy  and  enjoyable.  Men  who  are  worth  anything  will 
make  it  so.  A  man  who  enjoys  his  work  does  not  want  recreation,  and 
recreation  is  hard  for  most  people  to  find,  and  hardest  to  enjoy  long 
really  when  found.  But  a  man  escapes  the  need  and  disappointment 
of  it  if  his  heart  is  in  his  work.  It  is  not  distraction  or  dissipation 
that  makes  the  pleasure  and  recreation  of  solid  men  who  do  any  good 
in  the  world,  but  interest  and  aims,  and  use  of  their  powers,  and 
success  and  progress,  and  the  satisfaction  of 

Something  attempted,  something  done. 

It  is  this  spirit  that  makes  good  work  and  happiness  in  it.  These 
pleasures  deepen  and  grow,  and  these  pleasures  raise  not  work  only 
but  character.  They  make  men  seek  sympathy  in  truest  circles  among 
those  whose  interests  are  the  same,  who  enter  into  the  same  ideas — 
not  only  such  friends  as  keep  alive  the  fire  of  aspiration  and  stir  the 
interest  of  invention,  but  still  more  the  home  where  a  man’s  success 
and  progress  will  bring  special  joy,  and  pride,  and  hope  to  his  nearest 
and  dearest.  Oh,  my  brethren,  happy  indeed  is  the  nation  where  work, 
not  profit,  is  its  people’s  thought — an  artist  people  of  inventive  interest 
and  patient  purpose  will  not  only  distance  rivals,  but  will  be  a  nation 
of  the  most  real  men  and  of  the  happiest  men.  For  a  nation’s  work 
and  a  nation’s  life,  these  aims  are  most  true.  Something  like  these,  I 
trust,  are  yours.  You  desire  to  grow  out  of  mere  provision  agencies, 
and  on  the  independence  gained  in  them  and  the  qualities  that  have 
worked  them  out  to  base  anew  guilds  that  shall  have  masterwork  done 
and  shall  revive  the  individual  artizan’s  pride  and  happiness  in  work. 
More  or  less  consciously,  your  leaders  at  least,  whose  aims  move  the 
sympathy  of  thoughtful  men,  aim  at  some  such  elevation  of  work.  In 
the  higher  happiness  and  manhood  that  such  revival  might  give  to 
multitudes,  lies  the  motive  charm  of  the  ideas  latent  in  your  movement, 
which  may  win  it  sympathy  for  its  higher  aims,  and  give  it  life  to 
prevail.  You  require  for  this  happiness  and  manhood  in  work,  as  I 
said,  two  things.  You  desire  satisfactory  personal  relations  in  your 
community,  and  you  desire  satisfactory  mental  interest  in  your 
individual  work.  The  difficulties  are  also  two.  One  lies  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  competition,  which  are  fetters  not  to  be  broken  by  wishing. 
The  other  lies  in  the  moral  qualities  required  for  all  service  of 
perfect  freedom,  which  are  qualities  that  belong  to  few,  but  which 
must  be  general  for  ideal  schemes  to  succeed.  So  far  as  I  have 
mastered  the  position  of  this  Congress,  this  seems  the  point  which 
it  has  already  reached.  It  has  successfully  grappled  with  many 
domestic  problems  of  economy.  It  is  as  yet  powerless  in  the  higher 
problems  of  business  policy.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  co-opera¬ 
tion  can  ever  deal  successfully  with  those  higher  business  problems. 
They  require  promptitude,  certainty,  secrecy,  independence — power  to 
judge,  and  freedom  to  venture  on  combinations  without  losing  their 
opportunities,  or  fearing  the  responsibilities  of  their  failures.  Respon¬ 
sibility  and  discussion  are  heavy  weights  on  any  co-operative  agency 
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pitted  against  a  single  head,  as  any  Republic  is  heavily  weighted  in  a 
war  against  a  sovereign  who  can  act  without  discussion.  But  at  any 
rate  a  co-operative  council  to  conduct  a  great  business  must  be  fully 
skilled.  It  has  been  well  put  before  you  often  that  education  in  the 
higher  branch  of  business  management  is  needed  for  success.  But  even 
that  does  not  put  the  full  truth.  Administrative  capacity  is  a  rare 
gift.  I  do  not  say  it  is  limited  to  any  one  class.  Men  are  before  all 
our  minds  who  have  risen  from  the  poorest  origin  to  the  very  front 
ranks  by  this  capacity,  and  who  have  known  and  done  all  their  work  the 
better  from  having  passed  an  apprenticeship  in  every  stage  of  upward 
advance.  But  they  are  the  exceptions,  and  when  men  have  the  gift  they 
do  so  rise  by  it,  as  a  power  possessed  by  few.  And  if  they  can  rise  by 
it  to  positions  in  which  they  have  full  scope  for  their  special  gift  and 
full  reward  for  it,  what  motive  is  to  keep  them  from  doing  so  ?  It  is 
the  fact  of  all  men  being  able  to  do  so,  if  they  have  the  gift,  which  does 
away  with  unfairness  in  such  superior  positions — from  the  fact  that  they 
are  open  to  all.  Such  special  powers,  however  acquired,  whether  by  the 
advantage  of  training  in  the  midst  of  the  habitual  atmosphere  of  higher 
business,  or  by  a  gradual  personal  experience  forming  natural  shrewdness 
by  perseverance  and  growth — however  the  power  is  gained — it  will 
secure  such  a  superior  position,  which  is  impossible  without  it.  This  is 
your  difficulty  in  developing  the  larger  aims  of  your  Congress.  The 
men  who  have  the  gifts  to  direct  and  lead  can  claim  more  and  get 
more  than  you  desire  to  give  them.  Is  it  not  the  question  whether 
you  are  not  aiming  at  leaping  two  arches  of  your  bridge  at  once,  before 
the  pier  which  would  naturally  divide  the  span  into  two  is  set,  and 
leaping,  in  fact,  in  the  air  ?  In  plain  words  (to  put  the  one  question 
which  I  now  ask),  Is  it  not  your  wisdom  now  to  aim  at  the  earlier 
step — the  step  of  co-operating  with  heads,  and  not  without  them  ? 
I  know  that  generals  and  heads  of  all  kinds  are  not  seen  at  work,  and 
so  are  liable  to  be  counted  as  drones  eating  the  workers’  honey.  But 
an  army  that  has  to  do  without  its  general  learns  to  know  better. 
The  hand  that  strikes  does  not  work  more  than  the  head  which  directs  ; 
nor  so  much,  for  less  work  depends  on  it.  Heads  you  must  have  ;  at 
present  you  have  to  depend  on  volunteer  heads,  philanthropic  heads, 
amateur  heads,  but  these  must  be  precarious,  and  are  at  best  inter¬ 
mediate  makeshifts.  They  must  direct,  too,  at  hopeless  disadvantage, 
without  any  control  and  with  less  experience  than  theory.  Substantial, 
permanent,  equitable,  management  for  co-operation  with  experienced 
heads  is  the  natural  pier  to  fling  your  first  arch  to  rest  upon.  From 
that  you  may  bridge  the  space  between  the  system  which  you  want  to 
leave  and  the  system  you  want  to  reach.  Supposing  it  takes  as  long 
to  reach  your  complete  aim  by  this  intermediate  step  as  by  several 
failures  in  starting  by  yourselves  pure  and  simple,  still  there  would  be 
this  great  difference,  that  all  the  intermediate  time  would  be  one  of 
mutual  gain  and  friendliness  instead  of  loss  and  enmity.  We  cannot 
expect  to  take  without  giving — nor  look  for  ideals  of  Christian 
sacrifice  from  others  for  us,  when  we  are  only  looking  out 
for  ourselves.  The  fact  is,  that  all  ideal  schemes  require  Christian 
perfection  to  make  them  real.  The  more  Christian,  i.e.t  the 
more  real  men  we  become,  the  more  chance  there  is  for  great 
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schemes.  Nothing  shows  the  fitness  and  truth  of  Christianity 
for  men  more  than  the  failures  of  high  aims  from  want  of  it.  Now 
the  Christian  temper  needed  for  a  co-operation  with  heads  is  one 
which  seems  natural  to  large-hearted  men,  who  are  above  the  mean 
and  vulgar  foible  of  self-assertion,  while  they  preserve  with  manly 
undoubtingness  the  natural  right  of  their  true  relations.  Considerate¬ 
ness  for  one  another  is  the  great  builder  of  all  social  and  moral 
bridges — and  considerateness  is  the  virtue  of  large  hearts,  and  those 
who  can  show  it  first,  and  maintain  it  longest,  show  thereby  the  largest 
hearts.  Christian  temper  is  really  the  one  thing  needful  in  this  as  in 
all  the  diverse  operations  of  life,  which  still  need  that  one  spirit.  I 
speak  with  diffidence,  but  I  interpret  the  difficulties  of  arrangement, 
putting  aside  the  fundamental  question  of  honesty  in  the  presence  of 
temptation,  to  be  two — dislike  on  one  side  to  exchange  the  power  and 
position  of  authority  for  the  power  and  position  of  influence — dislike 
on  the  other  to  the  ties  of  engagement  and  obligation.  Both  these 
dislikes  are  untrue  to  ideal  men,  and  yet  it  is  the  hardest  task  of 
Christian  wisdom  to  break  through  them.  They  seem  true,  and 
on  their  strength  lies  all  the  difficulty  of  arrangement.  Still  they 
are  untrue.  Influence  is  happier  than  authority.  Common  interest 
stronger  than  contract.  A  trusted  and  loyal  head  of  a  loyal 
and  trusted  body  of  co-operatives  would  really  have  a  far  pleasanter 
relation  than  the  authority  of  a  master.  A  body  of  co-operatives 
sharing  his  interest,  but  still  more  bound  by  the  sentiment  as 
well  as  the  obligation  of  partnership,  would  be  the  truest  security 
for  certainty  for  work.  Mutual  trust  and  honour  and  consideration 
are  the  things  needed.  Call  them  common  sense,  human  moral 
virtues,  if  you  will.  They  are  human  nature  elevated  to  its  true 
level  by  that  central  Christian  spirit  of  unselfish  considerateness 
which  is  called  love  in  the  Bible,  and  which  is  one  in  all  the  divers 
operations  of  lofty  goodness.  Whatever  they  be,  they  are  the 
temper  needed  to  weld  together  again  the  disintegrated  atoms  of 
the  world  of  English  trade,  and  save  it  from  the  collapse  of  which 
the  seeds  are  in  itself  now.  Those  seeds  are  three :  Insecurity 
of  engagements,  due  to  conflicts  about  the  balance  of  advantages 
between  two  adverse  interests — of  employer  and  employed  :  Positive 
deterioration  of  work,  from  that  want  of  thoroughness  which  makes  no 
new  work  as  good  as  old :  Belative  deterioration,  from  our  allowing 
other  competitors  to  make  more  advance  in  skill  than  ourselves.  The 
interest  which  should  be  productively  spent  on  good  work  is  wasted 
on  unproductive  conflicts  about  the  distribution  of  profits ;  and  while 
others  are  learning  to  beat  our  work,  custom  is  also  driven  to  others 
by  the  uncertainty  about  engagements  being  fulfilled  when  it  seems 
to  suit  one  party’s  game  at  the  moment  to  suspend  them.  Lookers 
on  are  proverbially  said  to  see  the  most  of  a  game.  As  a  looker  on  at 
the  game  I  say  that  it  is  not  circumstances,  or  even  want  of  knowledge 
or  power,  but  want  of  true  temper  and  spirit  on  both  sides  that 
threatens  ruin  to  our  trade.  We  have  to  go  back  to  the  old  fable, 
and  learn  again  that  when  two  dogs  fight  for  a  bone,  a  third  runs 
away  with  it.  Or  rather  we  have  to  rise  to  the  spirit  professed  in 
your  Congress,  the  spirit  of  free  but  loyal  co-operation — only  in  a 
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Body  with  a  Head.  Does  this  sound  like  abandonment  of  your  aims  ? 
I  do  not  suggest  it  as  such.  I  suggest  it  as  the  best  advance  possible 
at  this  time.  I  may  go  further,  however,  really,  and  say  for  myself, 
that  I  do  think  that  is  the  real  goal  for  co-operation  to  aim  at,  as  final 
in  principle,  and  as  only  admitting  alteration  of  degrees  and  propor¬ 
tions  among  the  members  of  future  guilds.  If  you  say  it  is  impossible, 
I  cannot,  of  course,  say  otherwise.  But  if  it  is  the  true  aim,  I  shall 
not  readily  believe  that  it  is  impossible  I  may,  however,  be  wrong. 
I  know  the  great  difficulties  of  feeling  in  the  way.  I  only  hope  that 
antagonistic  feeling  may  not  prefer  suicidally  to  sacrifice  what  is  best 
and  truest  for  the  future,  because  it  is  irksome  and  difficult  at  the 
time.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  true  spirit  of  co-operation  is  that  all 
should  co-operate  together,  class  with  class,  not  class  against  class, 
and  in  that  lies  the  common  interest  of  all.  “  If  one  member  suffers, 
all  the  members  suffer  with  it.”  These  are  plain  words  on  what 
perhaps  may  seem  too  much  subjects  of  business  for  to-day  and  for 
this  place.  But  man’s  life  is  man’s  life — man’s  self  is  man’s 
self.  What  man  is,  that  will  his  fruit  be,  and  his  fruit  is  in  his  daily 
works.  In  their  daily  works  it  is  that  each  man  needs  to  be  strengthened 
with  might  by  God’s  Spirit,  from  whom  every  good  gift  comes,  for  all 
the  diverse  operations  of  man’s  life.  It  is  in  our  daily  works  that  we 
may  test  ourselves  and  prove  our  spirits — it  is  in  that  we  must  train 
them — in  our  motives,  our  tempers,  our  aims,  our  ideas.  And  chiefly 
in  those  daily  works  which  affect  the  personal  relations  between  man 
and  man.  The  dusty  business  of  life  needs  the  invigorating  freshness 
of  an  unearthly  spirit  breathed  on  it  into  its  depths  and  littlenesses.  And 
yet  it  is  indeed  true  that  this  is  not  the  whole  of  man’s  life.  His  home, 
his  friends,  his  place,  his  country,  his  religion — how  large  apart  in  the 
heart  of  a  true  man  have  all  these !  Do  you,  do  those  whom  you  lead, 
carry  your  principles  into  these  ?  Co-operative  !  Oh  !  what  would  not 
the  homes  of  our  land  be  if  all  working  men  took  that  word  home  !  if 
self  did  not  claim  so  much,  and  wife  and  family  had  more  common 
share  ! '  if  all  would  work  together  at  home  for  common  happiness ! 
Oh  !  my  friends,  will  you  make  this  the  spirit  of  all  unions  which  you 
lead,  and  claim  that  care  for  home  happiness  and  home  good  shall  be 
a  mark  of  members  of  your  guilds  ?  And  in  your  localities  where  you 
live,  how  truly  is  the  idea  of  a  free  citizen  that  he  is  a  member  of  a 
community  in  which  each  has  his  part  to  do  for  the  general  life,  in 
which  public  spirit  and  public  service  has  been  the  pride  and  the 
impulse  of  Englishmen  !  How  surely  our  nation’s  system  and  character 
rest  on  the  public  spirit,  and  on  the  honourable  emulation  for  public 
duty  and  public  dignity  which  sustains  the  social  fabric  of  freedom ! 
Service,  not  gold ;  esteem,  not  advantage ;  duty,  not  privilege ;  these 
must  be  the  inspiring  motives  for  great  free  communities,  and  they 
must  be  the  penetrating  life-blood  to  pervade  every  member.  And  in 
higher  degree,  in  that  largest  unit  in  which  we  can  socially  combine — 
our  country,  that  body  of  so  many  members,  so  happily  diverse  as  a 
great  living  body  must  have  them,  struggling  and  seething  as  its  life 
must  be,  straggling  and  seething  as  it  is  more  than  it  need  be,  more 
than  Christian  spirit  would  allow— this  great  country,  whose  one  danger 
is  that  its  foes  maybe  those  of  its  own  household — will  you  stir  the  hearts 
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of  the  unions  you  lead  to  patriotic  co-operation  for  it  ?  for  its  united 
goodness,  its  united  greatness,  its  united  happiness?  A  general 
scramble  of  individuals,  each  for  themselves,  is  a  return  to  worse  than 
savage  disruption.  It  is  in  combinations  of  men  acting  on  principles, 
and  seeking  to  widen  these  bounds,  and  not  grouping  in  isolation,  that 
the  widest  sympathies  may  be  fostered  and  cultivated,  and  men  may 
rise  not  to  be  content  to  strive  for  home  against  home,  or  for  place 
against  place,  or  for  class  against  class,  hut  to  sweep  all  their  minor 
separate  intentions  into  one  in  a  prevailing  power  of  generous  patriotism. 
One  stage  wider  still — We  are  Christians,  with  minds  and  hearts  and 
souls,  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  great  living  body  of  Christ’s 
Church.  Will  you  make  your  great  principle  of  co-operation  work  for 
men  and  women’s  lives  and  souls  ?  Will  you  unite  as  fellow-workmen 
with  God?  I  do  not  call  for  agreement  in  every  opinion,  or 
amalgamation  of  every  method  and  system — each  may  complete  and 
help  to  fill  out  the  other — I  call  for  unity  of  spirit  in  loyal  service  to 
the  God  of  love,  and  truth,  and  justice,  and  purity,  and  holiness. 
Who  knows  better  than  you  the  misery  of  the  world  ?  who  knows  more 
surely  than  you  that  misery  is  the  fault  of  sin  ?  Lust,  and  frajid,  and 
cruelty,  and  violence,  and  intemperance,  and  licentiousness,  who  knows 
better  than  you  the  power  and  the  faults  of  these  ?  and  who  knows 
better  how  it  may  be  possible  to  fight  them,  and  where  and  when  and 
with  what  weapons  ?  Darkness  and  ignorance  are  their  strength. 
Will  you  work  with  God  to  let  light  in  upon  dark  places,  and  help  those 
who  would  bring  it, — Help  them  with  advice,  help  them  with  encourage¬ 
ment,  help  them  with  knowledge?  Passion  and  interest  will  do  their 
ruin.  Will  you  call  on  your  guilds  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  that 
each  enlightened  member  of  such  co-operating  bodies  should  be  a 
prophet  for  God  to  raise  the  degraded,  to  hinder  the  wrong-doing,  to 
succour  the  helpless,  to  protect  the  assailed,  to  make  vice  and  guilt 
difficult,  to  do  honour  to  virtue,  to  speak  for  God  when  men  blaspheme, 
to  stand  between  the  living  and  dead,  and  stay  the  plague  at  whatsoever 
point  a  prophet  of  God  can  ?  Think  what  a  power  for  good  and  for 
happiness  such  unions  as  yours  may  combine  ?  You  bear  the  spirit  in 
your  forefront.  Do  not  wait  for  others,  or  think  it  is  the  duty  of  others. 
We  are  our  brothers’  helpers,  and  we  know  it.  Be  ye  fellow-helpers, 
not  only  for  yourselves,  but  for  your  brethren  and  for  God. 
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